8 Buddhist Attitude Towards Material Wealth 

Dr. Guang Xing 

§ 1. Buddhist attitude 

1.1. The importance of basic material wealth 

First, Buddhism does not consider wealth as evil or bad, on the contrary, Buddhism recognizes the 
importance of basic material wealth for personal happiness as well as spiritual progress. 

When speaking to Anathapindika, the great banker and lay follower, the Buddha said that a layman, 
who leads an ordinary family life, has four kinds of happiness: 

(1) Happiness of ownership — What you earn and how you earn lawfully with striving. 

(2) Happiness of wealth — how you enjoy what you have earned lawfully 

(3) Happiness of debtlessness — living without having any debt to anyone 

(4) Happiness of blamelessness — life which is blessed with good act of body, mind and 
speech. [Anana Sutta, A.II.69) 

The first three is based on what you have earned and the last one is the result of the first three. That's 
why ethics always depends on sound economics. All these four bring people bless and satisfaction. In 
a word, wealth is the foundation for both comfort of life and the basis of our spiritual development. 

Ethical and spiritual life comes in only when one has no problem with one's basic living. In the 
Pattakamma Sutta, (A.II.60; BGS, II. 73) the Buddha says that there are four cardinal wishes of an 
individual: 

(1) May wealth come to me by lawful means. In other words, everyone wants to be rich. This is 
the foremost wish of people. 

(2) When a man is rich, he wants a good reputation. He wishes 'Let my reputation go upwards 
to everywhere especially among the relative and teachers. 

(3) When a man is rich and has a good life. So he wishes "May my life span be long". 

(4) When a man is rich, has a good reputation and long life, he wants a happy life after death. 
He wishes, "May I, having gone to heaven world, enjoy a happy life after death". 

From these four wishes, we can see that economics is given a due place in Buddhism. A poor person 
can't think of a reputation, long life and a good life, as well as a good life after death. Because his 
mentality is such that he struggles against poverty, he could not have time to think about something 
else, such as reputation, long life. 

It is only when one has no worry about basic things such as food, clothes and shelter, then there is a 
possibility for him to think about good reputation, long life and happy life after death. Therefore, 
when people are too poor, it is almost impossible to talk about moral responsibility with them. 

On the other hand, a man has no mentality for spiritual discourse when he is hungry. The Buddha said: 
"Hunger is the greatest illness." (Dhp.203) 
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In the Anguttara Nikaya, there is a list of conditions good for leading a moral and spiritual life: 

(1) a person is young and 

(2) healthy, there is 

(3) no food shortage, 

(4) people are friendly to one another, and 

(5) the Sangha is harmonious. (A.III.65-6) 

If these five conditions are not there it is more difficult to lead a moral and spiritual life as the situation 
of poverty and conflict are not conducive to spiritual striving. 

1.2. No greedy for wealth 

Second, However important wealth is, one should not have a greedy attitude towards it according to 
Buddhism, as the Buddha said: 

"Riches ruin the foolish, but not those in the quest of the Beyond (Nirvana); through craving for riches, 
the foolish one ruins himself as (if he were ruining) others."(Dhp.355) 

Because man's craving is endless, just as the saying goes "the earth can satisfy our needs, but not our 
greed". We can destroy the earth if we go after our craving. For instance, cutting down of trees for 
more wealth in Indonesia. 

The Buddha says: "Infatuated in their wealth, greedy and languishing in sense-desire, discerning not 
that they have gone too far, no more than deer discern the trap prepared: evil the aftermath to them 
must be, and bitter verily the ripened fruit." (S.I.74) 

1.3. Contentment is the greatest wealth 

Third, Buddhism always praises the virtue of contentment, as the Dhammapada says: 

"Health is the highest gain. Contentment is the greatest wealth. The trusty is the best kinsmen. 
Nibbana is the highest bliss." (Dhp.204) 

"The monk is content with sufficient robes to protect the body and sufficient alms food for his body's 
needs. Wherever he may go he takes just these with him, just as a bird on the wing, wherever it may 
fly, flies only with the load of its wings." (A.II.209) 

The highest ideal of contentment is expressed in the story of Ghatikara, the potter, in the 
Majjhimanikaya, (Sutta No.81), who gives away everything without hatred. 

Contentment is usually misunderstood as encouraging laziness and idleness. In fact, the Buddha 
advised his disciple be contented on the one hand, he also advised them to make effort and be 
diligent on the other. 
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The monk contents himself with whatever he gets so that he can devote more of his time and energy 
to his own personal development and the welfare of others. In other words, while it may be good for a 
monk to gain many possessions, it is not good to own or to hoard them. It is good rather to gain 
much, and give much away. 

The Buddha always advised his disciples: "Monks, that monk must reflect thus: are there any evil and 
wrong states within me that have not been put away and that would be a hindrance to me were I to 
die tonight? If monks, on consideration, he realize that there are such states... then put away just those 
evil and wrong states an intense resolution, effort, endeavour, exertion, struggle, mindfulness and self- 
possession must be made by that monk." 

"Monks, just as a man whose turban is on fire, or whose hair is burning, would make an intense 
resolution, effort, endeavour, exertion, struggle, mindfulness and self-possession to put out his 
(burning) turban or hair; even so monks, an intense resolution, effort, endeavour, exertion, struggle, 
mindfulness and self-possession must be made by that monk to put away just those evil wrong and 
states." (A. IV. 320, Mindfulness on Death, GS, IV. 214) 

The Buddha says: "Furthermore, monks, he is content with whatever necessities, be it robes, alms food, 
shelter or medicines, he obtains. Furthermore, monks, he is continually stirring up effort to eliminate 
bad qualities, making dogged and vigorous progress in good things, and never throwing off his 
obligations." (D.III.226, 296; A.V.23) 

1.4. No attachment to wealth 

Fourth, one should not miserly attach to and hoard one's wealth, because wealth has only an 
instrumental value. Otherwise, one will be infatuated with it or enslaved by it. 

Whether it increases or declines, the ideal is to remain calm and be free from regret, provided one has 
obtained the wealth in a moral and non-greedy way. 

According to Buddhism, if one has attachment to one's wealth, one will suffer instead of enjoying it, 
because wealth is valuable if putting it in use, holding fast to it is no good. 

For instance, the Mahayana ideal bodhisattva Vimaiakirti, while leading a family life and enjoying a 
wealthy living, he is described as "Though profiting by aii the professions, yet far above being absorbed 
in them." 

According to Buddhism, wealth should be utilized for 

(a) living in comfort making one's family, parents, dependents and friends happy, 

(b) insuring oneself against possible calamities through fire, water, etc., 

(c) performing one's duties to relatives, guests and state, and for religio-cultural activities, and 

(d) patronizing those engaged in spiritual advancement. 

According to one's means, on a large or small scale, one should try to make the best use of one's 
resources in the most righteous manner. 
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Apart from these, the Buddha advised people to share whatever they have with others. Sharing makes 

other happy. The Buddha said: 

Monks, if people knew, as I know, the fruits of sharing gifts, they would not enjoy their use 
without sharing them, nor would the taint of stinginess obsess the heart. Even if it were their 
last bit, their last morsel of food, they would not enjoy its use without sharing it if there was 
someone else to share it with. (It.18) 

For example, the millionaire Anathapindika is said in the Commentary on the Dhammapada to have 
spent a large amount of wealth every day to feed hundreds of monks as well as hundreds of the poor. 
Of course, in an ideal society, under an able and righteous ruler or under a righteous and effective 
administration, there would be no poor people, as all people would be at least self-sufficient, and 
monks would be the only community set apart to be sustained by the material surplus of the lay 
society. 

1.5. middle way towards wealth 

Fifth, Buddhism encourages the adaptation of a middle way towards wealth. As discussed above 
poverty is a kind of suffering. But on the other hand, material welfare is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to human happiness and a support for a life of moral and spiritual development. 

From a Buddhist perspective, economic principles are related to the three interconnected aspects of 
human existence: (a) human beings, (b) society and (c) the natural environment. 

Buddhist economics must be in concord with the whole causal process and to do that it must have a 
proper relationship with all three of those areas, and they in turn must be in harmony and mutually 
supportive. Economic activity must take place in such a way that it doesn't harm oneself (by causing a 
decline in the quality of life) and does not harm others (by causing problems in society or imbalance in 
the environment). 

1.6. No Waste 

Sixth, wealth should not be wasted but to put them to maximum use. Wastefulness is a deplorable 
habit and it is even regarded as anti-social. 

According to the Vinaya, once Ananda explained to a king how the monks put the gifts offered to 
them to maximum use. 

When new robes are offered the old ones are taken as coverlets, the old coverlets are utilized as 
mattress covers, the former mattress covers are used as rugs, the old rugs are taken as dusters, the old 
tattered dusters are kneaded with clay and used to repair cracked floors and walls. (Vin. II, 291) 

Such was the Buddhist monks' conscientious use of resources. The same frugality has influenced the 
laity too and the famous episode of a wealthy merchant who bade a servant to collect a drop of ghee 
off the floor, lest it be wasted, is a very fine example. The same merchant was so generous that his 
largesse surprised the recipients. (Vin. 1. 271) 
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One may question that Buddhism encourages two contrasting virtues: frugality and generosity. 
Frugality is praised in the sense of not wasting while generosity is a virtue in the sense of helping 
others. 

Although they appear to be incompatible, but they are recognized as commendable virtues in their 
own right to be cultivated by one and all. 

Just as Lily De Silva says when these simple virtues are compared with the information revealed to us, 
for instance, by Vance Packard's epochmaking eye-opener The Waste Makers, one begins to wonder 
whether sanity and common sense have left the knowledgeable man of science today. 

Some investigators estimate that American consumption of the world's resources within forty years is 
equal to what mankind has consumed during the last 4000 years. As the earth's resources are not 
unlimited, it is high time that modern man did some re-thinking and cultivated some economical 
Buddhist habits at least out of sympathy for posterity. It is true that oceanography opens unexploited 
resources to man, but it must be remembered that the ocean too is not unlimited, whereas man's 
greed knows no limit nor satiation. 

According to Buddhism, the highest ideal person enjoys life on both the mundane and the 

transcendent planes as follows: 

Mundane: 

1. Seeking wealth lawfully and honestly. 

2. Seeing to one's own needs. 

3. Sharing with others and performing meritorious deeds. 
Transcendent: 

4. Making use of one's wealth without greed, longing or infatuation, heedful of the dangers and 
possessed of the insight that sustains spiritual freedom. 

Such a person is said to be a Noble Disciple, one who is progressing toward individual perfection. Of 
particular note here is the compatibility between the mundane and the transcendent spheres of life, 
which combine to form the integral whole of Buddhist ethics, which is only perfected when the 
transcendent sphere is incorporated. 

§ 2. Wealth and Ethics 

Since Buddhism does not consider wealth as evil so possession of wealth is not a crime. However, 
wealth must be accompanied by ethics; otherwise, it can even lead to the destruction of the owner. 

As we have discussed in the last lecture, Buddhist renunciation is entirely psychological therefore, 
renouncing the world does not mean to abandon and give up all material things. 

On the contrary, as the Buddha recognizes that material wealth is the basis for our survival and 
foundation for spiritual development, he encourages people to gain wealth lawfully in order to 
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maintain the prosperity of the society. Meanwhile the Buddha also advices people to spend wealth 
wisely. 

The Buddha also reminds us the evil side, limitation and defect of wealth in order to encourage people 
to detach from wealth mentally. This is pre-condition to prepare oneself psychologically to earn more 
wealth and lead a meaningful and successful life. 

2.1. Three kinds of people 

According to the Andha Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya, there are three kinds of people in the world: 
(A.I.129-30; Gradual Saying, 1. 111-2) 

(1) Andha— blind person, 

(2) Ekacakkhu— -one-eyed person, 

(3) Dvecakku —two-eyed person 

(1) The blind person is one who does not have the eye to see how to create new wealth and how to 
increase his wealth that he has. He also can't see the ethics of good and bad, blameworthy and 
praiseworthy. 

(2) The one-eyed person is one who has the eye of acquiring wealth but doesn't have the eye of ethics 
of good and bad. This means that he knows how to increase his wealth that he has and how to create 
new wealth, but he does not cultivate ethics. 

The suttas says that he searches for wealth with tricks, fraud and lies, worldly and purse-proud. 

(3) The two-eyed person is one who has both the eye of wealth and the eye of ethics or wisdom. This 
means he knows how to increase his wealth and he also cultivates good conduct, faith, etc. 

He acquires wealth with right exertion and right means, and he also gives away his wealth with best 
intent unwavering. 

The beauty of this Sutta lays in the description of Ekacakkhu (who has only the eye of wealth). A 
person, who has the eye of ethics without the eye of wealth, is not considered in the second category. 

Because having wealth, having some sort of means to satisfy a person's basic needs is considered to 
have more value than ethics. Poverty never goes together with ethics. Some people who are poor 
always tend towards violence and have unethical tendency. It is easy for a rich person to be virtuous 
than a poor person. That is the nature of this world. Poverty and unwholesome state of mind always 
go hand in hand. 

The reason is that when a person does not have what he should have, it is hard for him to think of 
ethics. Instead, he always thinks how to earn wealth to satisfy his basic needs. So it is useless to preach 
ethics to poor people before we find the ways and means for their living. 
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That's why the Buddha says "for householders in this worid, poverty is suffering" (A.III.350), "Woefui in 
the worid is poverty and debt." (A.III.352) So suffering should be eliminated by social method. 

That's why Buddha says that it is the duty for state to raise the poor people to a better state. It is only 
when people have satisfied their basic needs, then they can go to spiritual world. In a word, without 
economic base, it is hard for one to step into the spiritual world. 

2.2. Dark and Light 

According to a Tamotamapardyana Sutta in the Anguttara Nikdya, individuals are classified into tama 
(dark) and joti (light, or bright). Each of them is again divided into two: (A.II.85; Gradual Saying, II.94-5) 

For Tama 

(1) He who is poor, devoid of faith goes from darkness to darkness. 

(2) He who is poor, but with a generous heart and has faith goes from darkness to light. 

For Joti 

(1) He who is rich but devoid of faith goes from light to darkness. 

(2) He who is rich and has faith goes from light to light. 

So Tama people are poor and Joti people are rich. That is the difference between tama and joti. There 
are poor people who can go to light from darkness. That's why we say that poverty is not completely 
condemned in Buddhism. Buddhism accepts that poor people can also go out of their predicament 
and go to the spiritual world. But they can't go directly. 

From these instances, we can see that Buddhism always praises wealth with ethics, not otherwise. 

2.3. Caste and wealth 

According to Indian thought in 6th century BC, if one wanted to be rich, he had to be Brahmin or 
Khattiya. Caste determined everything. 

But the Buddha says that not the caste, but the economical condition determines the destiny. 

This is clearly states in the Madhurd Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya. In this Sutta the immediately 
disciple of the Buddha Mahakaccana addressed to the King of Madhura, "if a member of the Sudra 
caste has wealth, he can employ either a Brahmin or a Khattiya or a Vaisa as his servant." 

Therefore, there is no true caste distinction in the society, but only economic distinction is there. 
People can be categorized into various groups not based on the caste he gets from his birth, but from 
the bases of the economic conditions he has. 

§ 3.The Ways to earn wealth 

According to both the Rasiya Sutta of the Samyuttanikdya (S.IV.330) and the KdmabhogI sutta 
(A.V.176-82), there are 3 ways of earning wealth. 
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1) Unlawfully and by violence 

2) Unlawfully and lawfully by violence and without violence 

3) Lawfully without violence 

Unwise ways to earn wealth 
Unlawfully: 

Stealing 
Taking bribe 

Trading in living beings (keeping animals for slaughter), weapon (being an arms salesman), meat 
(being a slaughterer, meat salesman, hunter or fisherman), poison and alcohol drink, 
To use confidential, proprietary or privileged information or resources to get an advantage to attain 
physical wealth 

In the modern context, these perhaps should be included in the wrong livelihood as pointed out by 
Whitmyer (1994, Mindfulness and Meaningful Work: Explanations of Right Livelihood, Berkeley, Calif., 
Parallax Press) 

1) Doing experiment on animals, 

2) Developing pesticides, 

3) Working in the arms industry, 

4) Even working in advertising, to the extent that this is seen as encouraging greed, hatred and 
delusion, or perverting the truth 

These unlawful ways make you much poorer in spiritual wealth. Such fortunes can never be enjoyed 
nor can they bring happiness and contentment. You will always live in fear of losing it in the same 
manner you earned it. This is the worst form of punishment one could self-inflict. 

Violence: 

Robbing are crimes 

Starting war to control wealth, i.e., oil 

Unlawfully or lawfully by violence or without violence: It is wrong to earn wealth unlawfully and by 
violent means no matter how well you use this wealth. 

Wealth express in the form of lust 
Exploitation of third world countries and labour 
Monopolization by Global Factory, 

In the Dhananjani Sutta, No.97 of the Majjhimanikaya, the Buddha says: "the industry should be done 
righteously." 
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Further the Buddha says: "if anyone earns his wealth unrighteously, even if he spends his wealth for 
ten things, such as for his parents, wife, children and religious people etc. but still when death comes 
to him and drags him to hell. At this moment this man may say: stop, I have done all these things to 
feed my parents, children, wife and monks. Still he will be dragged to hell. 

3.1. Wise ways to earn wealth 

Before saving, one should earn. The ideal way of earning wealth is to earn wealth lawfully and without 
violent. 

First, In the Suttanipata, the Buddha emphasizes that one should engage in righteous occupation. It is 
known as 'the right livelihood' in the eightfold path to happiness in Buddhism. 

Right livelihood means to avoid five kinds of wrong livelihood: 

"A lay follower should not engage in five types of business. Which five? (1) Business in weapons, (2) 
business in human beings, (3) business in meat, (4) business in intoxicants, and (5) business in poison." 
(AN 5.177) 

In the Dighanikaya, there is a list of many wrong livelihood for monks: 

2 I. 'Or he might say: Whereas some recluses and Brahmans, while living on food provided by the 
faithful, earn their living by wrong means of livelihood, by low arts, such as these: 

(1) Palmistry-prophesying long life, prosperity, &c from marks on child's hands, feet. &c. 

(2) Divining by means of omens and signs 

(3) Auguries drawn from thunderbolts and other celestial portents 

(4) Prognostication by interpreting dreams 

(5) Fortune-telling from marks on the body 

(6) Auguries from the marks on cloth gnawed by mice 

(7) Sacrificing to Agni 

(8) Offering oblations from a spoon 

(9-13) Making offerings to gods of husks, of the red powder between the grain and the husk, 
of husked grain ready for boiling, of ghee, and of oil 

(14) Sacrificing by spewing mustard seeds, &c, into the fire out of one's mouth. 

(15) Drawing blood from one's right knee as a sacrifice to the gods. 

(16) Looking at the knuckles, &c, and, after muttering a charm, divining whether a man is well 
born or lucky or not 

(17) Determining whether the site, for a proposed house or pleasance, is lucky or not. 

(18) Advising on customary law. 

(19) Laying demons in a cemetery. 

(20) Laying ghosts 

(21) Knowledge of the charms to be used when lodging in an earth house. 

(22) Snake charming. 

(23) The poison craft. 

(24) The scorpion craft. 
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(25) The mouse craft. 

(26) The bird craft. 

(27) The crow craft. 

(28) Fore telling the number of years that a man has yet to live. 

(29) Giving charms to ward off arrows. 

(30) The animal wheel 

Gotama the recluse holds aloof from such low arts. (D. 1. 9-10) 

3.1.1. Right livelihood 

Right livelihood is discussed in many suttas. 

"And what is right livelihood? There is the case where a disciple of the noble ones, having 
abandoned dishonest livelihood, keeps his life going with right livelihood: This is called right 
livelihood." (S. 45.8) 

There are so many ways and means prescribed to earn wealth through righteousness in Buddhism. We 
can call them occupations. There is a list of righteous jobs for lay people described in Pali Suttas: 

1) some sort of counting with figures according to commentary. 

2) calculation 

3) computing 

4) agriculture 

5) cowherd 

6) business 

7) government service 

8) cotton industry 

9) woolen industry 

Among them, the first three occupations have something to do with arithmetic. The last two are 
mainly for women. Agriculture and business are the most prominent occupations. The Buddha talks so 
many things about agriculture and trading. 

Farmers 

Regarding to agriculture the Buddha divided field into three categories: 

(1) Excellent field 

(2) Moderate field 

(3) Bad field 

The Buddha said that one should start to cultivate from excellent field, then moderate field, at last bad 
field. Regarding to bad field, there are qualities to recognize what bad field is. 

During the 6th century B.C. India was a trading centre between east and west. Merchants from Arabia 
went to China through India. That's why China (Jina Rata) is found in Niddesa and Apadana. This 
explains why the Buddha put special focus on business. 
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Businessmen 

In the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha says: a shopkeeper should have the following particular skills: 

(1) Shrewd— he has the knowledge to know the quality of goods. 

(2) The skill in buying and selling, he is extremely capable. 

(3) Confidence of his piousness 

For example, when people think this man is very good, he wants to increase what he has and earn 
what he does not have. He should attend his work closely in the morning, afternoon and in the 
evening, he is vigilant all the time; he invests his wealth well and he uses his wealth very well, and his 
wealth increases day by day. Therefore, people have confidence in him and deposit their wealth in his 
place in order to get interest. Such confidence is very important for businessmen. 

In other place in the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha takes five things into consideration to be good 
businessmen: 

Although the Buddha took the five things into consideration for a good businessman 25 century ago, 
it is applicable to businessmen even today. 

(1) skill in buying and selling 

(2) sense of making profit 

(3) he should have ready source of capital 

(4) his service is dear to consumer's satisfaction 
o (5) land work (A. Ill, ii, 20) 

Kings have their duties too. 

The Buddhist books mention Ten Duties or Principles of a king: Generosity in giving, morality, self- 
sacrifice or unselfishness, honesty, gentleness, not being given to luxurious living, self-restraint, no 
anger, no violence, patience and agreeability. (Jataka, 1, 260) 

Second, the Buddha emphasized that wealth should be earned through hard working. Wealth is just a 
form of energy exchange. We exchange our energy or labour for wealth. Otherwise it is paper; its only 
value is what people place on it (as seen in devalued currencies!). 

This is beautifully explained in the Alavaka Sutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, "one who does what is 
proper, who is resolute for industry, acquires wealth." 

In the Pattakamma Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya, it says, "after shedding a lot of sweat and using 
strength of arms, wealth should be earned by energetic striving." 

Here the importance of physical labour is stressed because at the time of the Buddha it was mainly an 
agricultural society. Today, the form of work can be different such as office workers. Whatsoever the 
form of work, there is no short cut for earning wealth. There are a few people who inherit wealth from 
their parents. Most of people should work very hard to earn wealth. 
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There is a misunderstanding that as Buddhism emphasizes past Karma, therefore, Buddhism 
encourages lazy people. Here Buddhism definitely does not encourage laziness. Only by working hard, 
one can gain wealth. 

§ 4.The ways to spend wealth 

According to both the Rasiya Sutta of the Samyuttanikdya (S.IV.330) and the Kamabhogi sutta 
(A.V.176-82), there are 3 ways of spending wealth. 

1) Holding all the wealth in hand and not spending any. They do not spend their wealth (1) for self- 
happiness, (2) do not share with others what they have and (3) do not do merit. 

This is the worst situation. Buddhism criticizes this kind of person as wasting all the wealth. 

2) They spend their wealth for their own happiness only but they do not share what they have and 
they do not do merit. 

This case is better than the firs one, but still not a good one. 

3) They spend wealth for their own happiness, they share what they have with others and they do 
merit too. This is the best according to Buddhism. 

In the third category, the Buddha says that there are two types of people: 

(a) some do these things with the desire for more wealth and attachment and 

(b) some do these things without attachment to wealth 

Concerning these two categories, the sutta says that the person, who does these things with the desire 
for more wealth and attachment, is praised on three grounds, but criticized on one ground: 

(1) He seeks wealth lawful and without violence, (2) he makes himself happy and pleased, (3) he shares 
it and does meritorious deeds also. 

But he is criticized as "he uses that wealth while being tied to it, infatuated with it, blindly absorbed in 
it, not seeing the danger in it, not understanding the escape." 

The other person, who does these things without attachment, is praised on four grounds: the first 
three are same as the first one, the forth is "he uses that wealth without being tied to it, uninfatuated 
with it, not blindly absorbed in it, seeing the danger in it, understanding the escape" 

On this point, the Mahacattarlsaka Sutta of the Majjhimanikdya says, the first one is a person who 
abandons wrong livelihood and gains his living by right livelihood with taints. 

The second one is a person who desists, abstains and refrains from wrong livelihood with a noble and 
taintless mind, who possesses the noble path and is developing the noble path. 
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The ideal position regarding wealth in Buddhism is that one should spend his wealth for his own 
happiness, shares it with others and do merit. He should earn that wealth lawfully and non-violently. If 
a person has all these qualities, he is an ideal person according to Buddhism. 

§ 5. Unwise ways to spend wealth 

Following two aspects of spending wealth are regarded as unwise ways of spending wealth. 

1) Extravagant unnecessarily spending only for his own pleasure, not do merit. For an even life, we 
should avoid two extremes of spending wealth: 

Resources in this world are sufficient for sustenance and enjoyment of all mankind. It was expected 
that people would use how much they needed in such a way so as not to create waste. What this 
means is that if there is an imbalance in usage caused by greed or wastage, then there will always be 
shortages and the cause for some to be needy. 

The binding power of wealth has been recognized by religious and secular leaders from the time of 
Pythagoras who declared that luxury should be avoided adding that we all should accustom ourselves 
to living simply. Yet, the act of eschewing wealth can be just as binding as a committed search for 
more and more wealth. Frightened of falling prey to the power of wealth, we give it even more power 
over our decisions. 

According to the Samyutta Nikaya and the Anguttara Nikaya, one who fails to spend wealth to look 
after his parents, friends and those who are in need is compared to a lake in a savage land surrounded 
by demons, Yakkhas, no one can go there to drink water. 

2) Indulging in bad things. We should avoid spending our wealth on the following as explained in the 
Dighajanu Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya and Sighalovada Sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 

1) These are four channels flowing away of wealth in the Dighajanu Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya 
(A.IV.281-5; GS, iv, 187-191): 

(a) Indulge in women. 

(b) Indulge in intoxicant. 

(c) Indulge in gambling. 

(d) Association with bad friends. 

In addition, a very short statement in the Dighajanu Sutta says, "If one wants to looks after his wealth, 
he should abstain from the above mentioned four things, then his wealth will increase. If one engages 
in these four things his wealth will gets dry and he will become poor." 

2) In the Sighaiovada Sutta (/nTTMM), there are 6 channels of dissipating wealth. 

(a) Taking liquor 

(b) Frequenting the streets at unseemly hour 
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(c) Haunting fairs 

(d) Gambling 

(e) Association with evil friends 

(f) Idleness, laziness 

3) In the Sigalovada Sutta, the Buddha gives 6 defects, for each of the 6 channels. Therefore, there are 
thirty-six defects. 

(a) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in indulging in intoxicants which cause 
infatuation and heedlessness: 

(i) loss of wealth, 

(ii) increase of quarrels, 

(iii) susceptibility to disease, 

(iv) earning an evil reputation, 

(v) shameless exposure of body, 

(vi) weakening of intellect. 

(b) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in sauntering in streets at unseemly 
hours: 

(i) he himself is unprotected and unguarded, 

(ii) his wife and children are unprotected and unguarded, 

(iii) his property is unprotected and unguarded, 

(iv) he is suspected of evil deeds, 

(v) he is subject to false rumours, 

(vi) he meets with many troubles. 

(c) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in frequenting theatrical shows: "He is 
ever thinking: 

(i) where is there dancing? 

(ii) where is there singing? 

(iii) where is there music? 

(iv) where is there recitation? 

(v) where is there playing with cymbals? 

(vi) where is there pot-blowing? 

(d) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in indulging in gambling: 

(i) the winner begets hate, 

(ii) the loser grieves for lost wealth, 

(iii) loss of wealth, 

(iv) his word is not relied upon in a court of law, 

(v) he is despised by his friends and associates, 

(vi) he is not sought after for matrimony; for people would say he is a gambler and is not fit to 
look after a wife. 
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(e) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in associating with evil companions, 
namely: (i) any gambler, (ii) any libertine, (iii) any drunkard, (iv) any swindler, (v) any cheat, (vi) any 
rowdy is his friend and companion. 

(f) "There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in being addicted to idleness: "He does 
no work, saying: 

(i) that it is extremely cold, 

(ii) that it is extremely hot, 

(iii) that it is too late in the evening, 

(iv) that it is too early in the morning, 

(v) that he is extremely hungry, 

(vi) that he is too full. 

Those are the oldest teaching in the world regarding financial management. 

§ 6. Wise ways to spend wealth 

In the Sigalovada Sutta (D.III. No.31), the Buddha said that income of a person should be divided into 
four: 

1) One share for day-to-day expenses 

2) One fore investing in industry 

3) One for making offerings to religious people 
o 4) One for safe deposit. 

These would be no time for distress. At that time, we can make use of the wealth which has been 
deposited. Although this teaching was uttered in the 6 century B.C., this way of spending one's wealth 
is even valid in modern time. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya, there are three suttas discussing how to spend wealth. The Pattakamma (A, ii, 
67-8; GS, ii, 73-7) mentions four ways while the Pancakaripada (A, iii, 45; GS, iii, 37-8) mentions five 
ways and the Bhogasutta (A, iii, 259; GS, iii, 190-1) mentions three. But when we compare the first two 
suttas the second adds one more item and makes it five while the third one is different from the 
above two. 

So according to the first two suttas, people should spend their wealth in the following five ways: 

1. Comfortable support of oneself, one's family and dependents 

2. Sharing with one's friends and associates 

3. Investment against future misfortune 

4. The fivefold offering 

a. To relatives 

b. To guests (in reception) 

c. To the departed (by dedicating merits) 

d. To the government (i.e., taxes etc.) 

e. To the deities (according to one's faith) 
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5. Support of spiritual teachers and virtuous monks 
The Licchavikumarasutta (A, iii, 76) 

Wealth obtained righteously should be spent on these five groups: 
o (1) Parents, 

(2) children and wife, his slaves, work-folk, and men, 

(3) labourers in his fields and those whose business is with the boundaries, 

(4) devas, 

(5) Recluses and Brahmanas. 

The Bhogasutta (A, iii, 259; GS, iii, 190-1) mentions 

(1) one makes oneself happy, glad, and keeps that great happiness; 

(2) one makes one's 

o (a) parents happy, 

o (b) wife, children, slaves, work-folk, men, 
o (c) friend and companions 

(3) Recluses and Brahman 

Here, the first item is to spend wealth for oneself and his family which include parents, wife and 
children, servants and workmen. Here we must note that parents come first and then follows others. 

The second item includes friends and associates etc. This is what we call sharing what we have. 

Through dana, one can overcome stinginess. Regarding sharing the Buddha says: "the feeling of 
sharing is one of the cardinal wishes which human being should have." "I have some thing in my 
family that should be divided with good people. I have wealth in my family which should be divided 
among good friends". Everybody should have the feeling of sharing. 

The third item is to protect what you have righteously earned from all kinds of possible misfortune 
such as fire, flood, robber etc. 

The forth item is the most interesting one. 

a. To relatives: support blood relatives. 

b. To guests: This to show hospitality to all guests of the family. 

c. To the departed: this is a way to show respect to our ancestors and family tradition. 

d. To the government (Raja): paying government tax, as a way of honouring the source of our 
financial well-being. 

e. To the deities: making offerings to deities of popular belief. This is to respect traditional 
and local culture. 

The fifth item is making merits by offering to religious people: Brahmanas and Sramanas "who are 
bent on kindness and forbearance, who tame the one self, calm the one self, cool the one self." 
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As the Pattakamma Sutta says that one of the cardinal wishes of ordinary people is to have a good 
rebirth in the next life as they have got wealth, fame and long life. 

The Anguttara Nikaya (A.IV.283) says that in order for a clansman to have advantage and happiness in 
the world to come, he should do four things, one of them is the achievement of charity. Other three 
are achievement in faith, achievement in virtue and achievement in wisdom. 

In the Dighajanu Sutta, the Buddha advices lay people to have four accomplishment in order to have 
happiness in this life. 

6.1. Balance in spending 

The accomplishment of persistent effort [utthana-sampada), the accomplishment of watchfulness 
[arakkha-sampada), good friendship [kalyanamittata) and balanced livelihood [sama-jivikata). 

Herein, Vyagghapajja, a householder knowing his income and expenses leads a balanced life, neither 
extravagant nor miserly, knowing that thus his income will stand in excess of his expenses, but not his 
expenses in excess of his income. 

Just as the goldsmith, or an apprentice of his, knows, on holding up a balance, that by so much it has 
dipped down, by so much it has tilted up; even so a householder, knowing his income and expenses 
leads a balanced life, neither extravagant nor miserly, knowing that thus his income will stand in 
excess of his expenses, but not his expenses in excess of his income. ( AN 8.54) 

§ 7. State management of economy 

There are two discourses which are important on the state management of economy and the impact 
of financial management of government on the people. These are the Cakkavattislhandda Sutta (D.III) 
and the Kutadanta Sutta (D.I)of the Dlgha Nikaya. 

According to the Cakkavattislhandda Sutta, (IK^.HfiMIfMlM) a state should first solve the 
problems of food within the country. If this is not solved, it will lead to all other problems. 

The text says that a son of one of the universal monarchs ruled his kingdom according to the Dhamma 
except giving to the needy. As a result, poverty arises, which in turn leads to the arising of stealing. 

When the thief was brought before the monarch, he explained that he stole because he was poor. So 
the monarch gave him what he needed such as capital for business. 

When other heard this, they did the same, but the monarch executed the thief. This led to thieves 
arming themselves and killing those whom they robbed, so that there were no witnesses. 

So the Buddha summed: "thus, from the not giving of property to the needy, poverty became rife, 
from the growth of poverty, the taking of what was not given increased, from the increase of theft, the 
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use of weapons increased, from the increased use of weapons, the taking of life increased— and from 
the taking of life, people's life span decreased, their beauty decreased." (D.III.68) 

Thus, the very basic need of people should be satisfied first. That is the duty of government. 

In the Kutadanta Sutta, it says that there was a King called Mahavijita who wanted to organize a large 

scale sacrifice to ensure his comfort and welfare for long years to come. But his chief minister Capalli, 

a Brahmin, advised the King thus: 

Your Majesty, please don't have this sacrifice, because there are robbers, thieves, dacoits in 
the country, they destroy the economy of the country. As long as new tax on the people is 
there, your Majesty cannot get rid of the problems by deportation and by imposing 
punishment on people. I have a solution to the problems. 

The solution that the minister puts to the King was approved by the Buddha as follows: 

(1) Whoever in the kingdom devote themselves to cattle breeding and agriculture, let your 
Majesty give them seed and paddy field. 

(2) Whoever try to develop trade in your kingdom, let your majesty give them capital. 

(3) Whoever devote themselves to the government service, please make arrangement to give 
them food and wages. 

The minister then said: "When you do like this, all the citizens will have their own business. When they 
are busy on their own business, then the people are employed, they will have no time to steal or rob. 
They will be happy and contented." 

So the story says, the King followed these three instructions and gave the necessary things to the 
people. So all people had their own jobs and business. They were happy and started to dance with the 
doors open. 

The importance of the sutta is this, there the Buddha recognized the major economic problems of 
state and he recommended the immediate measures. 

According to the sutta, the root of problems in any country is the problem of food. It is the duty of the 
government to provide food for workers and farmers. The reason is that workers and farmers 
constitute the major part of the citizens. They are revolutionary class. If the government gives them 
food, then the major problem will be solved. 

The state can give food to people only through organizing cultivation. For that the government has to 
give seed, paddy to the farmers. When the paddy is given to the farmers free, the cultivation of paddy 
occurs forever without disturbs. Raw material should be given to farmers also. 

Other step should be taken to develop economy is to help traders by providing them capital. The 
Buddha advised and instructed the government to give capital to traders. Then they can develop trade 
in the country. 
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Trade was only second to agriculture in the 6th century BC. in India. To develop the economy of the 
country, the Buddha asked government to help traders unreservedly. Because the Buddha saw that the 
trade was a new phenomenon in the 6th century B.C. 

Here Buddhism recommended free-trade policy. According to Buddhism, the state should not 
interfere the trade, but to look after it. 

The problem of wages of the government servants is also a primary problem in any country. In 
addition to food which should be provided to government servants, the state should give a 
reasonable salary too. There are two aspects regarding this: 

(1) . It is the responsibility of the government to give reasonable salary to those who are 
devoted themselves in the service only, not to those who are inactive, effortless and 
unproductive. 

(2) . It is the duty of the state to fulfill the right of government servants. 

According to Gombrich {Theravada Buddhism: A Social History from Ancient Benares to Modern 
Colombo, 83), this passage was meant as a critique of Brahmanical sacrifice, and that he knows of no 
Indian king who did such things as grant capital to businessmen, the spirit of the passage still 
expresses a Buddhist ideal. 

§ 8. Limitation of Material Wealth and its Defeats 

Wealth is not everything. That's why the rich still have their share of problem both mentally and 
physically. Just as the popular verse says about wealth: 

It can buy a House, But not a Home 

It can buy a Bed, But not Sleep 

It can buy a Clock, But not Time 

It can buy you a Book, But not Knowledge 

It can buy you a Position, But not Respect 

It can buy you Medicine, But not Health 

It can buy you Blood, But not Life 

It can buy you Sex, But not Love. 

This poem tells us that you could bribe someone for a high position but you cannot get your 
colleagues' respect. This illustrates that wealth has its own limitation. 

The Ratthapdla Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya, four summaries of Dhamma: 

(1) Life in any world is unstable, it is swept away, 

(2) Life in any world has no shelter and no protector, 

(3) Life in any world has nothing of its own; one has to leave all and pass on, 

(4) Life in any world is incomplete, instance, the slave of craving. (M.II.68; Middle length 
discourse of the Buddha, 686) 
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8.1. (1) Man's craving for wealth is endless 

In another place, the Buddha said: "I see beings in this world who are wealthy: instead of sharing their 
wealth around, they become enslaved by it; they hoard it and demand more and more sensual 
gratification. 

"Kings conquer whole lands, reigning over realms that stretch from ocean to ocean, yet they are not 
content with simply this shore —they want the other side as well. Both Kings and ordinary people 
must die in the midst of want, never reaching an end to desire and craving. With craving unfulfilled, 
they cast off the body. There is no satisfying the desires for sense objects in this world. 

8.2. (2) One cannot bring his wealth with one when one dies 

"Relatives let down their hair and grieve over deceased loved ones, wailing, 'Oh, our loved one has 
passed away from us.' They wrap the body in a cloth, set it upon the funeral pyre and cremate it; the 
undertakers take sticks and poke the body until it is wholly burnt. All the deceased can take with them 
is a single cloth, all wealth is left behind. 

8.3. (3) One cannot prolong one's life with his wealth 

"When it is time to die, no-one, neither relative nor friend, can forestall the inevitable. Possessions are 
carried off by the heirs while the deceased fares according to his kamma. When it is time to die, not 
one thing can you take with you, not even children, wife (or husband), wealth or land. Longevity 
cannot be obtained through wealth, and old age cannot be bought off with it. The wise say that life is 
short, uncertain and constantly changing. 

"As with a staff the herdsman drives his kine to pasture, even so do old age and death drive out the 
lives of beings." (Dhp.135) 

"Not in the sky, nor in mid-ocean, nor in a mountain cave, is found that place on earth where abiding 
one will not be overcome by death." (Dhp.128) 

8.4. (4) Wisdom is better than wealth 

"Both the rich and the poor experience contact with the realm of senses; both the foolish and the wise 
experience contact also. But the foolish person, through lack of wisdom, is overwhelmed and stricken 
by it. As for the wise man, even though he experiences contact he is not upset. Thus, wisdom is better 
than wealth, because it leads to the highest goal in this life." (M.II.72-3; Thag.776-784) 

8.5. (5) Wealth cannot purify you 

In the Majjhima Nikaya, it is said that "By action, knowledge and dhamma, by virtue and noble way of 
life— by these are mortals purified, not by lineage of wealth." (M.III.262, A.I.55) 

According to the Pattakamma (A, ii, 67-8; GS, ii, 73-7) and the Pancakaripada (A, iii, 45; GS, iii, 37-8), 
wealth is subject to five perils: 

(1) Fire can burn what one earns 

(2) Flood can take away what one earns 

(3) King can confiscate what one earns 
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(4) Robber can steal what one earns 

(5) Undutiful heir can take away what one earns T^^jf, WM^ 

It is very hard for us to make achievement of wariness, to safeguard wealth against the perils. 

§ 9. Comparison of Buddhist and modern economics 

(Schumacher) 

Now, the modern economist has been brought up to consider "labour" or work as little more than a 
necessary evil. 

The Buddhist point of view takes the function of work to be at least threefold: (a) to give man a chance 
to utilise and develop his faculties; (b) to enable him to overcome his ego-centredness by joining with 
other people in a common task; and (c) to bring forth the goods and services needed for a becoming 
existence. 

It is clear, therefore, that Buddhist economics must be very different from the economics of modern 
materialism, since the Buddhist sees the essence of civilisation not in a multiplication of wants but in 
the purification of human character. 

(1) From a Buddhist point of view, this is standing the truth on its head by considering goods as more 
important than people and consumption as more important than creative activity. 

While the materialist is mainly interested in goods, the Buddhist is mainly interested in liberation. But 
Buddhism is "The Middle Way" and therefore in no way antagonistic to physical well-being. 

For the modern economist this is very difficult to understand. He is used to measuring the "standard 
of living" by the amount of annual consumption, assuming all the time that a man who consumes 
more is "better off" than a man who consumes less. 

A Buddhist economist would consider this approach excessively irrational: since consumption is merely 
a means to human well-being, the aim should be to obtain the maximum of well-being with the 
minimum of consumption. 

The ownership and the consumption of goods is a means to an end, and Buddhist economics is the 
systematic study of how to attain given ends with the minimum means. 

Modern economics, on the other hand, considers consumption to be the sole end and purpose of all 
economic activity, taking the factors of production— and, labour, and capital— as the means. 

(2) Another striking difference between modern economics and Buddhist economics arises over the 
use of natural resources. 
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He (Western man) tends to count nothing as an expenditure, other than human effort; he does not 
seem to mind how much mineral matter he wastes and, far worse, how much living matter he destroys. 
He does not seem to realize at all that human life is a dependent part of an ecosystem of many 
different forms of life. 

The teaching of the Buddha, on the other hand, enjoins a reverent and non-violent attitude not only 
to all sentient beings but also, with great emphasis, to trees. 

Modern economics does not distinguish between renewable and non-renewable materials, as its very 
method is to equalise and quantify everything by means of a wealth price. 

From a Buddhist point of view, of course, this will not do; the essential difference between non- 
renewable fuels like coal and oil on the one hand and renewable fuels like wood and water-power on 
the other cannot be simply overlooked. Non-renewable goods must be used only if they are 
indispensable, and then only with the greatest care and the most meticulous concern for conservation. 

From this comparison, we can see that modern economist concerns solely with the production and 
consumption while Buddhist economist concerns with the welfare of human beings. That's why there 
are so many illegal production even with food. 
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